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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


This study is of the Soviet military threat to China a. the Chinese 
sec it— in terms of both Soviet capabilities and Soviof intentions. 
The study is concerned with the Chinese view of: 

— the possibility of an escalation of the Sino-Soviofc border con- 
flict, a conflict provoked originally by the Chinese themselves; 
and 


the possibility of a Scv»et decision to launch, a massive con- 
ventional attack or a disarming nuclear strike for larger stra- 
tegic reasons, i.e., to dispose of an inuansigently hostile poten- 
tial superpower. 

Western observers— inside and outside the intelligence commu- 
nity — have reached very different conclusions about the chances of 
a Soviet military attack on China, whether growing out of the border 
conflict or deriving from Soviet assessments of *’\e overall strategic 
situation. We have thought that the statement' and actions of the 
Chinese themselves, as the most interested parlies, might be illumi- 
nating. 

The Chinese have given to various audi'ices at various times 
very different assessments of the prospects > • Soviet attack— in a 
range from alarmist to complacent — so that it has been necessary to 
evaluate these statements in the context of Chinese actions of the 
time. We have reviewed all available Chinese statements on this 
matter, and we have tried to distinguish between statements that 
seemed to represent genuine assessments — i.e., were consonant with 
Chinese actions and those that seemed to be made for a variety of 
political purposes. 


Our analysis centers on the former: the Chinete assessment of 
the degree of danger of a Soviet attack at well-marked points in the 
evolution of the Sino-Sovict relationship. We attempt to reach sharper 
conclusions than the well-known and generally-accepted one that the 
25X1 Chinese for the past decade have felt threatened by the Soviet Union. 
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The effort here is to track the genuine Chinese assessment as it 
has changed at different times to determine: 

— whether the Chinese have ever truly feared that a Soviet 
attack, however originating, might be imminent; 

if so, what political and military measures they took at that 
time to reduce the prospect of an attack; 

— whether their assessments of the prospect of attack, however 
originating, have shown a long-term pattern of change, a con- 
sistently rising or declining curve; 

— and what their view of the Soviet military threat is today, and 
what they are doing about it. 

The Chinese view of the threat from the border dispute— which 
is just one part of a Sino-Soviet conflict across the board — depends 
upon Peking’s assessment as to whether it can keep alive Mao Tse-tung’s 
claims to Soviet border areas which have never been under Chinese 
Communist jurisdiction, and to establish Chinese presence in these 
areas, without seriously risking a large-scale Soviet military attack. 
The central questions in the Chinese assessment of the prospect of 
a Soviet strategic attack on China as a whole are whether the Chinese 
feel that the Russians are seriously tempted to make such an attack, 
and, if so, whether the Chinese calculate that they can persuade 
Moscow that this could not be done at acceptable political and military 
cost. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

In their patrolling of the Sino-Soviet border during the early and 
mid-1960s, Chinese leaders were not frightened by Soviet threats. 
It was not until 1969, following the Chinese ambush of Soviet border 
guards, that the Chinese came to believe that a major Soviet attack on 
China might be imminent. 

The one Chinese fright— in August and September 1969— derived 
partly from localized Soviet military action but mainly from Soviet 
threats of laigei actions which were credible to the Chinese, causing 
them to conclude that their policy of the time — of asserting territorial 
claims by aggiessive forward patrolling on the border — was more 
dangerous than they had estimated. Mao backed off from a confronta- 
tion; he decided to avoid additional provocation by halting the patrols, 
and he agreed to resume negotiations with the Soviets. 

The hard line taken by the Chinese in the negotiations, however — 
refusing to make any concessions and insisting on a withdrawal of 
Soviet forces from Chinese-claimed areas before substantive discus- 
sions could begin— showed that fear that a Soviet attack might be 
imminent dropped off sharply once the talks had begun. 

Because the Chinese since 1969 have avoided provoking the 
Soviets at the border, they have not needed to fear an escalation as 
much. The pa! tern seems to show a steadily declining curve. 

Nevertheless, beyond the question of border provocations, the 
Chinese have remained concerned about the continuing strategic 
military threat. Here too the pattern has been one of declining con- 
cern, but in the nature of the case the concern cannot be eliminated. 

The Chinese have taken various measures, military and political, 
to reduce the danger of a possible Soviet attack. They have continued 
to improve their defenses against ground attack, and to develop their 
own nuclear forces as a sobering if modest deterrent. Also to serve the 
interest of deterrence, they have at times magnified and at times down- 
played Soviet military capabilities and intentions. This has put the 
Chinese in the somewhat absurd position of arguing, in one period, 
that China was greatly threatened ( requiring Western pressure on 
Moscow to desist), and, more lately, that China is not so threatened 
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but that the West is (so that NATO forces should not he reduced) 
While the arguments adduced for a tough Western military posture 
toward the USSR have changed, the results desired have not. 

The Chinese view today is short of fear, but also short of com- 
placence. They arc therefore continuing to develop their military 
strength and to encourage a strong Western strategic disposition 
against the Soviets— a NATO-Warsaw Pact confrontation— which will 
i educe both the short-term and the long-term threat to China. 


After Mao’s death, some Chinese leaders will probably actively 
argue that Peking should seek a border settlement on reasonable 
terms (which the Chinese have not done to date), again seeking to 
reduce both the short-term and the long-term threat. In the meantime 
even the Mao-dominated leadership will probably avoid direct physical 
provocation on the border. 


Peking can be expected to maintain that China will retaliate if 
attacked while emphasizing that China’s military posture is defensive 
(as it is). At the same time, the Chinese will probably try to sustain 
and strengthen the Sino-American rapprochement as a stronger long- 
term deterrent to Soviet attack than China itself can provide. But 
because the Chinese intend to win Taiwan, they will seek to persuade 
ie US that China does not need such rapprochement at the cost of a 
halt in US disengagement from Taipei. Should it come to a choice 
the value to Peking of rapprochement, against the Soviet threat would 
probably prove greater than that of early annexation of Taiwan. 

In sum, the Chinese probably conclude that: 

(1) They can avoid an escalation of the border conflict 
simply by avoiding provocation; 

(2) In the immediate post-Mao situation, the Soviets, rather 
than intervening militarily in China, are likely to wait for the 
post-Mao leadership to make or respond to initiatives for an 
improvement in relations; and 

(3) Even failing an early improvement, the Soviets would be 
unlikely to choose to accept the political and military costs of a 
strategic attack on China, but would probably continue to wait 
(as they could well afford to wait), hoping for better from some 
successor Chinese leadership. 
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l THE SOVIET ALLY BECOMES A MILITARY 
OPPONENT: 196.V1969 

Chinese perception of the Soviets as an enemy 
was an incremental, not a sudden development. 
After the outbreak of the Sino-Soviet dispute into 
public polemics in 1930, it was three years before 
the Chinese leaders came to view the Russians 
serious 5/ as potential military adversary. Chinese 
strategic thinking in the early 1960s had envisaged 
possible attacks from US-supported Nationalist 
forces in the east (across the Taiwan Strait) and 
Indian forces in the southwest, but had given little 
attention to the possibility of Soviet initiated hos- 
tilities on the northern mid western borders until 
mid-1963. when 

the Chinese began to build a string of border de- 
fense stations in the northeast 

it was primarily for the purpose 

of preventing refugees from crossing Into Soviet 
territory and secondarily for the purpose of keeping 
Soviet agents out. Even when, in the spring of 1963, 
the main mission of these troops became that of 
disputing Soviet-controlled territory ( primarily 
islands in the two border rivers, the Amur and the 
Ussuri), no shooting occurred and the Chinese 
seemed to feel that the only military confrontation 
they had to worry about was pushing-and-slioving 
engagements at the border between border guard 
patrols. However, by the summer of 1963, both 
sides increased the number of troops near the 
border. 


A. First Chinese Perception of a Soviet 
Militcry Threat: 1963 

Khrushchev, annoyed by Mao's new policj' of 
trying to dispute Soviet-held border territory, issued 
at first oblique and thcr direct warnings that assert- 
25X1 c ^ aims by aggressive patrolling might trigger 
a major Soviet military response. | 

25X1 r ~ 
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On 2 August, 

the Peking Peoples Daily reflected the Chinese 
assessment that a serious threat existed; for the 
first time the Party paper complained of a “US- 
Sovict alliance against China/* | 

| However, it is unlikely that the 
Chinese had suddenly come to fear that a major 
Soviet attack, conventional or nuclear, was a near- 
term possibility. The Sino-Soviet agreement to start 
border talks in February 1964 did not result from 
Soviet pressures; it was a development which the 
Chinese had set in motion in 1963 before the 
Soviets had made their threatening statements. 

Khrushchev’s position during the negotiations 
was to refuse to withdraw Soviet forces hom areas 
held by the Soviets well before Mao's regime bad 
been established in 1949, but to make an exception 
of certain small islands in the border rivers. Mao 
wanted, by contrast, * Soviet political capitulation: 
a declaration that the treaties between the tsars 
and Imperial China had been “unequal." He also 
wanted the big river island opposite Khabarovsk. 
Mao could not be mollified; he broke the secrecy 
of the talks by making a public statement on 10 
July 1964, and he taunted Khrushchev by declaring 
that he would continue the Sino-Soviet dispute 
with impunity — free from the danger of Soviet 
attack. 

Regarding war on paper, there are no (lend in such 
a war. We* have been waging such a war for several 
years already, and not a single person has died. 

We are prepared to wage this war another 25 years. 

(Mao statement of 10 July, printed in Tokyo Shckai 
Shuho on 11 August 1964.) 

Khrushchev was convinced by this Chinese resort 
to public maneuver and by the course of the secret 
talks that it was useless to continue to negotiate 
with Mao. lie withdrew the Soviet delegation on 
15 August. In the strongest public threat to use 
nuclear weapons against China ever made by 
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Khrushchov, lie wonted that il would he "dangerous” 
to encroach on Soviet borders "given up-to-date 
weapons of annihilation” in the Soviet arsenal 
(speech of 15 September 1901). Ills policy was 
thus now to “rattle” nuclear weapons toward China, 
as he had done in the past to many other countries. 

However, Mao and his lieutenants were able, 
given this clearly marked pattern of Khrushchev’s 
behavior, to distinguish a bluff from a real threat 
of imminent attack. Chinese perception of the 
credibility of a Soviet threat was highly context- 
dependent, keyed to the positioning of Soviet 
forces. Khrushchev had failed to frighten the Chi- 
nese into ceasing their border probes because he 
had not made his threats sufficiently credible, 
either by deploying tactical nuclear weapons or 
by a big conventional buildup of regular forces 
on the frontier. 

By contrast, the post-Khrushchev Soviet leader- 
ship avoided threatening China with a nuclear 
strike (until 1969), The Soviet leaders were willing, 
however, to make moves which were more costly 
in terms of committing milit ary manpower and 
resources to the border area. I 


1 



The Chinese were aware of the Soviet 


buildup, and they seem to have had an increased 
sense that a war with the USSR, including the 
engagement of major ground forces, was a real 
possibility. This view was privately expressed by 
Chou En-lai in early 1966 and by Teng Ilsiao-ping 
(among others) in mid-March. However, they still 
apparently did not perceive the threat of a major 
war ns imminent : they spoke only of an "eventual” 
or an inevitable war with the USSR. Nevertheless, 
the USSR ! <i fact had become the PRC's principal 
enemy, although not yet in official statements and 
documents. 

B. First Serious Consideration of Being a 
Possible' Nuclear Target: 1966 
Chou and Teng in early 1966 had been speak- 
ing about Soviet conventional forces, but shortly 


6 


thereafter, the Chinese for the first time seemed 
to lake seriously the possibility that the Soviets 
would use nuclear weapons against them, whether 
in escalation ol the border conflict or in a massive 
disarming strike. This new assessment was reflected 
in a public interview given by former Foreign 
Minister Chen Yi, who declared that: 


Soviet missiles nmy one tiny fly from Moscow to 
IVkhm, Peking is nlremly an atomic turret. 
(Quoted by a Um«uayan newsman in Marcha t ORV A 
I May MHm.) 1 


'I he Soviets showed concern — as they had in the 
summer of 1961— about Vladivostok as the city 
most vulnerable to Chinese ground attack. It was 
in Vladivostok that Brc/hncv made the remark that 
the Soviet bar Last is a land “whose every foot” 
glorifies the courage of Russian man (speech of 
19 May 1966). Podgorny in Khabarovsk spoke on 
1 June of the need to “guard" and “if necessary, 
defend the USSRs Far East borders. The Soviets 
continued to build up their regular army units 
along the frontier. 25X1 
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C. Chinese Continue to Believe a Soviet 
Attack Not Imminent: 1967-1969 

Chinese actions in this period reflected an 
apparent belief that any Soviet attack in the near 
future would be conventional in nature, if it came 
at all, and planning continued to bo for the distant 
future. Although construction was begun on some 
new airfields, and several early-warning radar sites 
were established near the border, the Chinese did 
not substantially increase their forces in 1966. 

ZuA I Moreover, military contact with Soviet troops was 
limited to border patrol encou nters, and both sides 
adhered to no-shooting policies, 


25X1 


Pushing-and-shoving encounters on the Amur and 
Ussuri river islands, incited by Red Guards and 
Chinese border patrols rejecting Soviet border 
guard demands to cease patrolling and return to 
the Chinese bank, reportedly were widespread in 
the winter of 1967 during Maos Cultural Rcvolu- 
25X1 ^ on * ( 'fhc 1969 fighting was at poi nts which had 
been tense for at least two years.) 
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It is necessary to reiterate that, despite this post- 
Czechoslovakia assessment, the Chinese did not 
seem to feel that the danger of a major Soviet 
attack was imminent. Thus, they sustained their 
forward patrolling along the border, disputing 
Soviet control of certain border areas, mainly the 
islands in tlso Amur and Ussuri rivers, and cal- 
culating that the Soviets would not be provoked 
into striking back with a major attack. When Chou 
En-lai in a speech on 29 September complained 
about overflights and “massive troop concentra- 
tions” on the border, he went on to say that Mos- 
cow’s “military threats and war blackmail” would 
have “no effect whatsoever.” 

!l. IMMINENT POSSIBILITY OF A MAJOR 
SOVIET ATTACK: 1969 

Mao and his aides clearly believed themselves to 
be expert in assessing the degree of tolerance in 
the policy of a military superpower confronting 
China. They had been engaged in one war (Korea) 
in which they risked the US use of nuclear weapons 
and had gone to the brink of war twice (the two 
Taiwan Strait crises in 1954 and 1958) — and had 
emerged from each confrontation with a convic- 
tion that they had had some leeway for probing to 
gauge US determination to defend friendly coun- 
tries. They seem to have transferred their convic- 
tion — that they were expert in assessing a superior 
adversary's tolerance of probing — to their confu- 
tation with the Soviets. 

A. Chinese Provocations; March-August 1969 

The Chinese leaders in 1969 tested the degree of 
Soviet tolerance of provocation as they carried out 
a policy of forward patrolling to contest Chinese- 
defined “disputed” areas, keeping the probes down 
to small-scale encounters. Mao and his aides un- 
doubtedly calculated that they had leeway to en- 
gage in such encounters with conventional weapons 
without provoking a major Soviet attack against 
China. They seem to have anticipated retaliation 
by small Soviet conventional-force units only. They 
guessed right about he level of Soviet retaliation. 


Between 2 March and mid-August, every Soviet 
riposte to Chinese patrol probes was carried out 
with.. such conventional ground weapons as artillery, 
tanks, armored personnel carriers, and automatic 
rifles. No aircraft were used, ‘nor did the Soviets 
expand the conflict from the immediate areas of 
the skirmishes. Soviet conventional weapons, and 
the mobility supplied by their armored personnel 
carriers, were sufficient to defeat each of the Chi- 
nese border units they were used against However, 
the Chinese policy remained within die confines of 
rational calculation, and despite Soviet charges of 
Chinese “madness,” there was method in it. The level 
of Chinese provocation was also kept down by 
spreading the attacks out in time, by the use of small 
units, and by Chinese probing at a variety of points. 

The Chinese ambush of a Soviet border guard 
unit on Chen Pao Island on 2 March was a definite 
escalation. Mao and his aides appear to have chosen 
that particular Ussuri River island which provided 
them with the strongest case of Chinese ownership: 
Chen Pao was not only on the Chinese side of the 
main navigational channel in the Ussuri, but also 
was virtually a part of the Chinese bank. The op- 
posing Soviet border guard unit at least twice 
previously (in late January and early February; in 
the latter instance, riflcbutts were used by both 
sides in a fight) had come out across the river ice 
to the Chinese side onto Chen Pao to order Chinese 
forces to withdraw. Mao undoubtedly had been 
angered by this bullying, and apparently was de- 
termined to demonstrate to the Soviet leaders that 
their nur^ar ”r*pability against China would not 
f.npose passivity on Chinese forces, border units 
included. The ambush of Soviet forces at Chen 
Pao escalated the dispute to a major shooting inci- 
dent. In subsequent engagements at Chen Pao 
and other points along the border, the Soviets used 
their superior firepower to effectively defeat Chi- 
nese units entering Soviet-controlled territory. 
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fight. A new firefight did occur on 15 March and, 
despite a Chinese defeat by Soviet troops using 
armored personnel carriers, tanks, and artillery, 
Mao continued to con test the island and othe; terri- 
tory along the border. 

there was some evidence of tanks and artillery 
being dispersed and revetted against a possible air 
attack, Mao's actions on the border made it clear 
that he was not intimidated.* 

As they carried out their forward patrolling onto 
disputed territory, and as their border guard units 
were defeated in almost every small-scale firelight, 
the Chinese kept alert for signs that the Soviets 
might be considering a nuclear strike against Chi- 
nese targets. What they seem to have perceived 
were Soviet political signals intended to frighten 
them into desisting on the border. 

Soviet envoys abroad informed [ 

| | governments (among others) privately 

that Moscow would take any steps necessary to 
force the Chinese to stop border probing. These 
vague warnings conveyed in mid-March were not 
as explicit as the threat to use nuclear weapons if 
necessary, which was made by the less official So- 
viet instrument, Moscow’s Radio Peace and Prog- 
ress: 

. . . are wc afraid of Mao Tsc-tung and bis pawns, 
who arc making n display of might on our bor- 
der? . . . The whole world knows that the main 
striking force of the Soviet armed forces is its 
rocket units. (Broadcast of 15 March 1969.1 

Peking later (on 2 June) complained about this 
threatening language and showed some concern, 
but the Chinese calculated correctly that the So- 
viet leaders would continue to avoid striking back 
with a major attack. 

25X1| 


♦Despite their defeat in March, the Chinese subsequently 
returned to Chen Pao, dug in their forces, and remain 
entrenched to this day. The Soviets apparently had a similar 
view of Chinese rights to this particular island and did 
not continue to contest it. 

25X1 
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B. Chinese Alarm and Retroati August- 
September 1969 

Hie Soviets were confronted with the tusk of 
convincing the Chinese that the alternative to ne- 
gotiations was a major attack on China, conventional 
or nuclear, and that Moscow would not permit the 
Chinese to bleed the Russians endlessly in a series 
of small-scale skirmishes, The Soviets set about 
raising Chinese concern to a level of anxiety suffi- 
cient to impel Mao and his aides finally to desist 
and agree to negotiations. 


25X1 


•Between August and Oetober, Chinese provincial brontl- 
casts for the first time referred to the USSR as China’s 
principal enemy, officially displacing the US in that role. 


If anything further was needed to persuade the 25X1 
Chinese to desist, it was probably supplied by in- 
foi ination that Western intelligence services, par- 
ticularly the American intelligence community, had 
become alarmed about the possibility of a Soviet 
stiiko. The Chinese undoubtedly were aware ] 1 25X1 

^ >f n 28 August Wash- 25X1 

ington Yost article attributing to American intelli- 
gence the view that the Soviets might launch an 
air strike against * hina’s nuclear facilities in the 
northwest. Furthermore, the article noted that “one 
key official” in Washington "who only a month 
enilier had rated the chances of a major Chinese- 
Soviet fight at "bout 10 percent recently said that 25X1 
the chances now are only slightly less than 50-50.” 

Also in l ate dugusL the Chines,. nmkiLbt W i'-- 


informedT 
officials a 


iso oenevcct that a Soviet air strike could 
no longer be discounted. 

It is likely that Mao and his aides placed con- ocyi 
siderable credence in estimates made in the Amcri- Z ° A 
can intelligence community (as reflected in the 
'Vashinaton l ost article) as well as I 1 

of Soviet intentions. M ao retreated ^ 5 X 1 
further from a confrontation in the week after Pe- 
king’s rejection of a Soviet offer for n Chou-Kosygin 
meeting in Hanoi at IIo Chi Minhs funeral (4 Sep- 
teinbcr). Peking accepted a renewed Soviet bid, 
resulting in a Chou-Kosygin meeting at the Peking 
airport (11 September). The 11 September meet- 
ing was a reversal by Mao of his policy of refusing 
leader-to-leader contacts with the Russians, the last 
such having been the Tcng-Brezhncv meeting in 
Bucharest in June 1965, more than four years before. 

Although Mao and his aides may have been un- 
certain as to whether the Soviet threats were to 
be taken at face value, the Chinese leaders un- 
doubtedly found it prudent to consider a major 
Soviet attack to be an imminent possibility. 

Nothing short of such a judgment could have 
impelled Mao to desist in mid-August from sending 
out patrols and to agree in early September to a 


.in. 
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leadership-level meeting with (lie Soviets. 'Fills j,:dg- 
monl was to be reflected in several additional 
actions. 

— the PHC Government Statement of 7 October, 
in which the Chinese formally accepted ne- 
gotiations, contained the most direct and ex- 
plicit public reference Peking had ever made 
to the possibility that the Soviets might "dare 
to raid China’s strategic sites”: 


III. THE ROAD BACK: DECREASING FEAR OF 
IMMINENT ATTACK: 1969-1970 

The Chinese seemed to have calculated that the 
Chou-Kosygin agreement cease forward patrol- 
ling on both sides and to begin negotiations in 
Peking drastically reduced the chance of a major 
Soviet attack They settled down to the task of im- 
posing political losses on the Soviets while keeping 
them engaged in the talks. The Chinese publicly 
professed to being under threat from the Soviets 
and, hoping for international condemnation of Mos- 


25X1 


cow, complained that they could not negotiate 
meaningfully so long as the Soviets refused in ad- 
vance to withdraw their forces from "disputed” 
territory. Actually, the Soviet threat was felt to have 

considerably subsided alter negotiations started 25X1 

subsided to the point where Peking need make no 
concessions in the negotiations.! I 
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o it void provocation id the Imnlcr. Tims Chou 
Kn-lul, speaking to cadres in May |!)7() about 
(niitnug other tilings) prepiiratious for a possible 
"<|iilck" war as well as a “protracted" war, stressed 
China’s defensive posture: "don't go looking for 
provocation; we must lie patient," 

IV. PEKING EXAGGERATES CONVENTIONAL, 

DOWNPLAYS NUCLEAR, THREAT. 1970- 
1972 

In order to generate third-country pressure to 
keep the Soviets restrained and to impose politieal 
losses on Moscow for "bullying'’ China, from mid- 
1970 the emphasis of Chinese statements on the 
Soviet threat was shifted away from depicting the 
danger of a nuclear attack and stressed instead the 
strength of Soviet cotivchlloniil forces near the 
border, lhe Chinese were in fact more vulnerable 
to nuclear than conventional attack, but the threat 
of the latter was surely regarded as more credible 
to the foreign audience* the Chinese wanted to reach. 
To take this line, and to include in it a defiance of 
So\ let conventional strength — with Peking arguing 
that China could absorb a major ground attack and 
successfully fight back despite loss of territory— 
was more useful for, because more credible to, the 
Chinese domestic audience also. 




On the matter ef imtnuntcc of attack, the Chi- 
nese were relaxed in the spring of |j)7(). eontiiniino 
the retreat from alarm, f 


UK' TTimrse did not remain completely silent 
about a possible Soviet nuclear strike, but, when 
they did refer to it, they usually insisted that (hey 
could survive such a strike with their "war prepara- 
tions" activities. I 


Chou Knlai himself told 
_ I that China’s sys- 

tem ot underground shelters would he effective 
against nuclear attack: 

We Chinese are not nfrniil of atom bombs. We are 
prepared nisaiml their attaek. aLMinst their lainn h- 
ini! a preemptive attaek on us. That is why we are 
(liCUinit uiulercnmnil tunnels. 


25X1 




uglily unlikely that underground shelters — tin 
main ingredient in Peking’s high-profile surviv- 
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iihilitv prnpnp.,mdn weie m me mi itnpntliml f ar 
lor in Soviet lliinkhm. 4 




In the foil mid winirr of V.H72, mhmthi jiImhi! a 
Sm-|r| attack MTinnl In be even finthei tednerd, 
mul the ( .liinrsc continued to believe that a mu 1* it 
jitl.uk was less likrlv titan a mnv rnlinn d thins!. 
Tliry srrm (o I lii \ r taken some rntufnit finm tlu' 
Itiujnvisiliilily 1 1 ips fo Peking nf llir Ament an Pirsh 
drill in IVbmaty nnd llir Japanese 1’iitnr Minister 
in September. t ail nlatllM' that llir Soviet Iradrls 
would I »r moii’ trim taut than rvn befnie In attack 
f-liina after fiiendly irlatjuns h ad been established 
with tun major Pacific pawns P 



a Soviet attack nnt’lit romr offer Man died. 25X1 
a» whit h time the Soviets mijdit try In lake ad- 
Vintage of tensions in China. This is believed to 25X1 
be a I'cmiinr fear on the part of at least sowc 
Chinese leaders, nlthnnuh their l’cnctal estimate 
» ' probably — as it is in the West — that tin* Hussjaus 
* il! wait s(‘e the shape and assess the intentions 
of the new Chinese leadership, rather than becom- 
ing involved in a protracted and probably indecisive 25X1 
war with China. 



*Tbr Chinese seem to fear Soviet minor above all in the 
event of a t onventionnl war. In October H)7d, a m ember of 
the I’HC’s military delegation [ |snui!ested 

to an Ameriran contact th.it the PS should not withdraw 
tanks from NATO forces nor seek to persuade the PSSH 
to withdraw anks if the PS desires to maintain allied 
security in Kiirnpe. The Chinese officer apparently feared 
that Soviet tanks could he redeployed against China and 
that this miuht lx* a greater tlueat to Ciiina than fighter 
aircraft or other cons optional weapons which force*rednc- 
tion talks might release* for Moscow to redeploy. 
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( Jiiniwr a<»>onwl 
edged, in Mill « li and tMobri Uf72, I l»f * ptnhh'tu 
r»f defending against the superior firepower and, 
atuinied strength of the Soviets, hill continued In 
insist tliat l!iry could successfully heat nit a major 
ronventinua! attack. 



The Chinese view of a possible nuclear attack 
in this period was that the Soviets would not use 
nuclear weapon' unless greatly provoked. They 
calculated that the Soviets would he unwilling to 
take' tremendous political losses internationally.* 

•The Chinese probably also believed that their own 
tturh’ar capability was now a niini-detetrent — as the Soviets 
could not lx* certain they had tar^etted all of China’s nmlenr 
missile sites. 


The fil'd t leaf statement made hy an fmportaul 
( Chinese nffirud virtually f/f.wnhWng the chance of 
a NoWet ium lem attack was made bv Chian Kuan- 
lma [ ] in December lt)72. Chian 

said; "no responsible government would eve ' date 
In use nuclear weapons" and lisk luternatinn il 
polifhal losses l.r., "the people of the world ate 
against it " Cliiao pointed out that it had hern 
many yeats non since the US used on atom bomb, 
suggesting that the* Soviets weir similarly reluctant 
to he condemned internationally. 

NeVet theh ’ss, flic* Chinese have continued to 
develop their nuclear missile force. The Cldne.se 
have, on 01 » aslon, discussed the possibility of a 
Soviet -Chinese war being fought with nuclear 
weapons, following an initial Soviet nuclear strike. 
Indeed, the gradual deployment of their medium* 
range and intermediate range strategic missiles in 
recent years reflects a strategy first to add to the 
deterrent of puhlie opprobrium their own mini- 
deterrent of nuclear weapons, and. in the e vent 
that deterrence fails, (o inflict some damage on 
Soviet cities with their small force. (Some Chinese 
missiles, howeve r, could only he used in theater 
support operations, to strike* conccntf."-* ns of So- 
viet troop . tt if/ibi China. ) 



V. CHINESE FEAR NATO FORCE REDUCTIONS: 
1972-1975 

The prospective European security conference 
and force-reduction talks created a new concern 
for the Chinese: any agreement on troop reduc- 
tions in NATO forces would strengthen Soviet- 
Western detente and thus provide the Soviets with 
a freer hand to confront Chinese forces. The Chi- 
nese have tried to establish the view that European 
governments should not trust the Soviets, and have 
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} f Jvrn candid dcphllmn of llirlr own security 
Ifiletesls. 


CIxmi Kti-lni In Jitmmvy lf)72 pointed to dir 
possibility flint 

. . tin’ll’ Will In* nil I \as| West detente and fit** 
Snvii’l !lnrp<c will i hum' mi In 1 1 m* uoOluin boulter 
of ( ill! Mil. this flKInt |>9 i,v A *r tint tin’ tnfllinh mm 
illirmlv present nil him nnttli. m holder Mifflr til V 

Mitn himself in July asserted that a Million Russian 
Noldins had lirrn "shilled" from llir Western front 
lo (hr Chinese hotdrr; hr Wrnt on to suggest wryly 
llmt ( Ihfmi should hr given credit for thr shift 
toward drtrntr In Kiirope as a consequence, Tim 
implication was that litiropran countries, especially 
I'ramr, w ere dealing \.ith thr USSR at Chinas 
expense and that (diina would prrlrr an rnd to 
drtrntr. 

Chinrsr concern was extended hy thr start of 
prrlimittaty talks for a Knmpran srnirity confer* 
rtMc in November 11)72. In January 1073. Chon 
hn-lai and other Chinrsr officials spread t!ir linr 
that thr srnirity confi rmer might erratr a false 
sensr’ of security; that Peking, rather than favoring 
hit; cnlhacks American forces in Kurope, now 
recognized thr need for an American nuclear deter* 
rmt; and that NAIO was indeed necessary and 
should remain intact until Knropeans could defend 
themselves without tin American nuclear mu' rclla. 
ihr Chinese press subsequently ceased its attacks 
on NATO. 

A. The Threat is "To the Wcid," Not China: 
March 1973 

After four years of insisting that tin* Sovie t mili- 
tary spearhead was directed at China, Mao and 
his aides decided te> change the* line* and f o insist 
tin* spearhead is directed at the* \\ e.vf, The message* 
in this change was: to NATO countries, that they 
should reject proposals for force* reductions; and, 
secondarily, te> the US. that Washington should 
recognize that China ele>e\s not need rapprochement 
m> desperately as to In* indifferent to a virtual halt 
in American disengagement from Taipei.* 

*T his secondary line is implicit. When disc us\in« thr Sinn. 
American relationship explicitly. Chinese officials may deny 
mil/ need for it, and indeed have said that Americans 
“erroneously Mirve* that China “needs’* ICS help to holster 
its position against the CSSH. 



In Ills Any.nst speech |o the Tenth Pints 

Congress. Chon Mn lai raised the matter of whethci 
Soviet strategy was directed uj'ainst China ("tin 
Kasf) or the Vest. 

1 1»* \\ rvl nlw.lVl SV.llltv to lili'r tin* Soviet |i*. 
vMoiiMs nislwim! tow.inK Cl.ln.i, mill II wmil.l |«. 

(inr so looir ns nil S t in tlic Wi st Chinn Is mi 
attnii live pine of meat coveted hy all. Hut this 
piece of meat is very tom;h, and fnr years no one 
lias hern able l> hilc’ into it, , , , At prese nt, the 
.Smic t revisinnists are “mc/Am/r a \\ ini to thr ca\t 
u hilr 4itt<;< kittt' in thr u r\t and stepping np their 
iniileiitinii in l ump.’ and thr Ir exp.insiun in the* 
Mediterranean, the Indian Ocean and eveiy place 
turir hands c an rc a< h. . . . 

We must , , . J>e fully prrpaied against any wai 
"f au*i!ressic.rt that ir.iprt j.diMn may l.mnt h and 
particularly t.vMiust vurprhr attmk on our country 
h*. Soviet revisionist soc ial imperialism, (emphasis 
supplied) 


| mi(hSrptemher 1 073. senior Chinese 
officials said they were worried about the possibility 
of a Soviet attack on China ami, ut tile same time, 
asked why Kurnpeans were so apathetic in view 
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B. A Sovicf-Amcrican War is "Inevitable": 
April 1974 

1 he Chinese hit at detente from another ant'll* 
when they tried to demonstrate to Europeans that 
they could not sit hack, that war was "inevitable," 
ami that therefore they would he involved. In 
such a situation, IVk>g argued, force reductions 
would greatly soften the Europeans prior to a 
Soviet attack. Chou and other Chinese leaders, 
however, had a credibility problem in trying to 
convince European leaders that a Sovict-American 
war was "inevitable.” I 


C. Tho US Nuclear Deterrent for Europo is 
Unreliable: January 1975 

The Chinese have also argued that the US would 
seek to avoid involvement in a European war with 
its nuclear weapons. ( I lus line lends to contradict 
the line about an inevitable Sovict-American war.) 
(dearly the fear that a formal European security 
conference might he held in 1975, and at the level 
of a summit m-eting. impelled the Chinese to 
engage in extravagant pleading. 

Poring talks in -arly January 197.", Tcng I Islao- 
ping and Chian Kuan-hua stressed the inevitability 
of war in Europe — which the Soviets would start 
with conventional weapons. The Soviets would 
not use nuclear weapons, the Chinese said, because 
they expected to conquer and occupy Western 
Europe. The Chinese said that the US would not 
risk its own survival by onploying its nuclear 
weapons to repel Soviet aggression in Europe. 
The Chinese concluded that a strong NATO was 
essential as a short term deterrent to a Soviet 
attack, hut that in the long run Western Europe’s 
only salvation lay in developing an "independent" 
and credible uucleai force "of its own." 

The Chinese have used their own position — i.e.. 
a aiviet attack on China probably would be con- 
ventional rather than nuclear — to combat the view 
among European leaders that the US nuclear de- 
terrent would prevent any Soviet attack, provide 
security for NATO, and thus permit NATO coun- 
tries to reduce their forces. They have gone on to 
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contend dial a Sovlel-Amerleun war infill well ho 
fought entirely with conventional weapons, and 
that Kuropcau stales would need large conventional 
forces. 

'I he concern ol Mao about detente and possible 
Western force reductions (and the implications ol 
that for Chinas security) clearly has impelled him 
to show personal favor to Kuropcun political figures 
who oppose detente with tin* Soviets and advocate 
•stronp. Western defenses. Tims he has planted 
personal interviews — extraordinary treatment — to 
two such men, former Prime Minister Heath of the 
UK and former Defense Minister Strauss of West 
Ccrmany. Mao has done this despite the fact that 
they are political opponents of the current heads 
of government in London and Bonn. 

VI. PROSPECTS 

The Chinese view of the Soviet military threat 
today is short ol fear, but also short of complacence. 
As has been seen, they recognize that tin* Soviets 
may be tempted to exploit a period ol instability 
after Mao’s death — meaning, presumably, that some 
Soviet leaders might advocate intervening mili- 
tarily in the hope that disaffected groups in China 
would overthrow the successor leadership rather 
than unite against the invader, or in support oi 
some one group nf leaders whom they believed or 
hoped to be pro-Soviet. Moreover, the Chinese view 
is long term; they see the strategic threat from the 
north as persisting for many years. They seem 
also to be worried idy.jut the prospect of "encircle- 
ment — that is, about the expansion of Soviet in- 
fluence in India, the Soviet-Indian treaty, and the 
presence of Soviet naval units in the Indian Oct an. 
in the Sea of Japan, and even in the ’Taiwan Strait. 

The confrontation at the border, being a result of 
Mao’s desire to contest territory which he had 
left uncontested lor a decade alter the founding of 
the PHC, will probably extend at least to the time 
of Maos death. After Mao dies, the matter of 
whether he really acted in China’s national interest 
or from reasons of personal affront or contempt 
almost certainly will be discussed within the leader- 
ship. and it is probable that some leaders will ac- 
tively argue for a softening of the hard Chinese 
terms for a border settlement. The duration of the 
border confrontation at that future time will prob- 


ably depend on the nabire of a collective leader 
ship, as no one single lender will be able to impost? 
his personal policy on the Baity in (In* way that 
Mao has. While Mao lives, however, there is not 
likely to be a softening nf Chinese terms. 

Mac/s way of living with the border confronta- 
tion which he provoked, a situation in which the 
Chinese are dramatically inferior not only in nu- 
clear weapons hut in conventional armament, will 
probably continue to leave a wide margin? ol 
safety by avoiding aggressive action on tin* border. 

That is, there will be no forward patrolling and 
no shooting at Soviet border guards or river- 
navigaticn workers. 

An important aspect oi this policy of avoiding a 
Soviet attack is to keep the Soviet leaders con- 
vinced — as they seem to have been alter negotia- 
tions starter 1 in 1WKJ and still seem to be — that 
China’s military positin’ is defensive, ns in fact it 
is. The Chinese probably will continue to do this 
in several wavs in the mar futme. 25X1 

, 25X1 

I bus they can he expected to c ,,- '*.inne to avoid 
deploying aircraft i n reaction to Soviet border re- 
connaissance flights 


r jrmr 

cautious policy may persist even alter the Chinese 
have produced and deployed up-to-date SAMs, 
inasmuch as China’s overall military inferiority 
will remain. Tim Chinese probably will be more 
careful than the Soviets have been to keep their 
own border reconnaissance flights within their 
own territory. 

They undoubtedly will maintain their public 
position: China will not he the first to attack an 
opponent (with nuclear or conventional weapons), 
but will hit hack if attacked (leasing it ambiguous 
whether the counterattack will he entirely with 
conventional weapons or also with nuclear 
weapons). On occasion, they may state privately 
their intention to strike hack with whatever nuclear 
missiles they have deployed if the Soviets should 
attack China with unclear weapons. However, the 
main thrust of their private statements probably 
will continue to be that they believe a possible 
future Soviet attack will be with conventional 
weapons, mainly armor. They probably also will 
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continue to say that they do not anticipate 
Soviet nttui'k in (lie nrnr future. 

Although they will mstaln their effort to con- 
vince European leaders not to reduce NATO's 
conventional troop strength, their appeal prohal.ly 
will 1,'ive little effect. Maintenance of force- levels 
in NATO will he determined by the Interests of 
members themselves, as will be the case in any 
force reductions. The slow puce of the European 
.security conference as well as mutual balanced 
fmee reduction talks should keep || u - Chinese, on 
balance, satisfied that Moscow will not have a freer 

hand to deal with its •'eastern problem" at an early 
(mlt\ j 

Finally, the Chinese- will probably try to sustain 
and strengthen the Sino-Ainerlcan rapprochement 
as a stronger long-term deterrent to Soviet attack 
than China itself can provide. At tin- same time 
I eking will continue to encourage Washington to’ 
break diplomatic ties with Taiwan. This policy of 
rapprochement will continue to limit the degree 
of, permissible Chinese criticism of the US. giving 
tins criticism its staccato appearance— in contrast 
to the unmitigated polemical assault on the USSH 
a» assault that undoubtedly will continue at least 
until Mao dies, because Peking intends to get hold 
of Iaiwan one way or another, it can be expected 
t<> try to persuade the US that China does not 
need rapprochement at the cost of a halt in US 
disengagement from Taipei. Should it come to a 
choice, however, the value to Peking of rapproche- 
ment with the US against the Soviet threat would 
probably pr. re to he greater than the value of 
early annexation of Taiwan, which could not much 
help Peking strategically. 

I he Chinese are aware from Soviet behavior in 
the border confrontation that the Hussions are not 


eager lor a war with China, despite the USSH's 
overwhelming military superiority. They are also 
aware that there will In- no turd for a Husslan attack 
on China, as that overwhelming sup- ‘''illy will be 
retained for many years to come. While they have 
to consider the possibility that the Soviets will see 
some in making an attack in the oerlod 

immediately following Mao's death or in ‘sonic 
subserpieni time of possible crisis, they can cal- 
culate with some confidence that the costs would 
probably be regarded by any Soviet leadership 
as prohibitively great. That is, a Soviet attack 
would be much more likely to remove any pos- 
sibility of exploiting latent pro-Soviet (or, at least 
conciliatory) forces in China than to attract huge 
numbers ol Chinese to the Soviet banner or to 
impose a pro-Soviet leadership group and would 
mobilize world opinion overwhelmingly against 
Moscow. Moreover, the war could probably not 
really be won, as Soviet superiority in materiel 
would be negated by Chinese manpower and de- 
termination, and China could not (unlike Czech- 
oslovakia) be successfully occupied— even after a 
nuclear strike on Chinese cities. The Chinese can 
further judge that the commnnscnsc thing for 
Moscow to do is t„ wait, to assess the shape and 
intentions of the post-Mao leadership, to make 
initiatives for an improvement in relations if the 
ground seems favorable, or to wait for Chinese 
initiatives from that leadership or some successor 
leadership. looking for an improvement sooner or 
later by political and economic means. 

In sum, the Chinese appear to believe that, 
owing both to Soviet calculations and their own 
policies designed to avoid or discourage a Soviet 
military attack, a major attack is unlikely, in cither 
the short term or the long term. 
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